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The Mower. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. That will Kill all the Weeds in your Lawns. 


a W ALTER B AKER & Co. If you keep x4 weeds Se: so they - not go to 


seed, and cut your grass without breaking the small 
ritk OLDEST AND LARGEST feeders of roots, the grass will become thick and 


MANUFACTURERS OF . . . weeds will disappear. The Clipper will do it. 


PURE, HIGH GRADE Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
Cocoas and Chocolates. 


Their Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure, 

- delicious, nutritious, and costs less than one cent 

a cup. 
‘Their Premium No. 1 Chocolate is the best 
plain chocolate in the market for drinking and also 
for making cake, icing, ice cream, etc. 

Their German Sweet Chocolate is good to 
eat and good to drink; palatable, nutritious, and 
healthful. 


‘*Known the world over... . Received the 
highest indorsements from the medical practi- 
tioner, the nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.’’— Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. MILLIONS USE IT» 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 


PHENIX PORNITURE COMPANY. 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


COFFEE. 


TRY IT! TRY IT! 


Furniture, Smyrna Rugs, Wood Mantels, 
| | 
[ron Bedsteads, ‘Art Squares, Tiles, PURE FOOD PRODUCTS ARE ESSEN- 
Retrigerators Grates, TAL 10 PERFECT HEALTH,” 
Baby Carriages, RING AND CLIrTORD STREETS. Hammocks, ‘The Bigelow Wire Fly Killer is essen- 
———= | tial to comfort and cleanliness, in the homes. 
| Go-Carts, Pictures, Mee It kills but does not crush the fly. No soil- 
Mattings, feeeee ing the most delicately tinted wa 1 or paper. 
Mirrors. Mattresses, Filters, PATENTED JAN. 8, 1895. withoat Fly Killer 


Sold by the Hardware, Crockery, House-Furnishing Stores. See that 


} dealer keeps them, or send 15 cents one will be mailed to your address. 
_CH ARLESTON, S. a. BIGELOW, Manufacturer 
TEAKETTLE WATER STILL _WORCESTER, MASS. 
Used in all the States, London and Cuba. 


Cheapest; fastest producer; water comes cool, WILLI AMS B ROS. 


= clear as crystal, pure as dew, aerated. Cannot 
wae «burn or wear out, fits any teakettle, fully .guar- 323 KING STREET. 


anteed. Typhoid Fever is impossible where dis- —-—Agents for—— 


SOROSIS SHOES. 


WATE G0, nl. For Eston, 8. C. AND VICINITY. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
60 Cents per Year. Single Copies Five Cents, 


Address all Communications to MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, 31 Meeting 
Street, Charleston, S.C. Advertising rates on application. 


Editorial. 


September. 
maiden born when September leaves 
Are rustling in September’s breeze 


A sapphire on her brow should bind 
’'T will cure diseases of the mind. 


iss. Fifth Annual Meeting of the Georgia Federation of 


Women’s Clubs will be held in Athens Georgia on Novem- 
ber 5th-8th. The Georgia Federation is one of the most 
progressive and active in the General Federation, and the 
work accomplished by its influence reflects much credit on the 
untiring energy of the able club women of Georgia. They 
have earned for themselves a prominent place in club affairs 
in the United States, and they will hold it by their ability and 
boundless energy and devotion to their chosen field of labor. 


E all possibly have had some idle moments this summe? 
to sit and watch other people. This objective state of 
mind is an excellent one at times and helps one to 

analyze one’s own defects of character. Who has not been 
amused, entertained, irritated and even bored by the “Endless 
Talker.” 
est, or desire to beinteresting, they pour forth a torrent of 


words irrespective of their suitability for the occasion in hand. — 


They flit from one topic to another with amazing rapidity, and 
your mind wearies itself trying to follow in the tortuous path 
of subjects introduced. Their restless minds catch at any 
chance mote as. a subject for comment (discussion is out of the 
question) and after a few comments or criticisms from their 
standpoint, the “Talker” passes on to subjects distant and re- 
mote. When we finally extricate ourselves from the toils of 
their chatter we breathe a sigh of relief and:wonder who will 
be the next victim. The true charm of conversation is reci- 
procity and those who can draw people out by wise and judi- 
cious questions, suggestions, or criticisms are the most interest- 
ing companions to pass one’s leisure with. It is a difficult 
task to acquire this suppression of one’s individuality, but the 
result is worth the effort. Evena great genius becomes tire- 
some without this appreciation of other peoples existence. At 
this season of the year when we are all renewing our friend- 
ships after the separations of the summer, we will have many 
good opportunities for studying the “Talker” and at the same 
time practising on ourselves that restraint which will add 
much to our attractiveness among our circle of friends. Con- 
versation made up of an interchange of ideas and experiences 
is the most charming of social experiences and when it is ac- 
companied by a tactful regard for one another's interests it 
becomes one of the fine arts. | 


HE Woman’s Hotel, in New York is at last an assured 
7 fact. The contract has been let and itis expected that it 
will be ready for occupancy in the next twelve-months. 
The building is to be seventy-five by about two hundred 
feet and is to be twelve stories high. The site runs from 
Twenty-ninth street to Thirtieth street, a aundred feet east of 
Madison avenue. It is estimated that $800,000 will be ex- 
pended on this business venture, but it is hoped that the de- 
mand for such a hotel will prove the wisdom of the under- 
taking. 


with headquarters at Stratford-on-Avon is the idea of 

Marie Corelli, the authoress. This federation, she be- 
lieves would encourage the intelligent study of the great 
- poet’s works. 


| re organization of Shakespearean Clubs all over the world 


In their self-absorbtion, indifference to others inter- - 


HE City Assembly of St. Paul has unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion, directing the erection of a pavilion day nursery, to cost 
not more than $1,500, to be paid from the general fund. 


N appeal has been issued for the Woman’s Aid Society of 
Porto Rico, which is attempting to establish a Maternity 
Hospital on the Island. The City Government of San Juan 

has given a desirable building site, and six thousand dollars has 


been collected for the purpose. The building will cost twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 


makes success is a question which has a multiplicity 


of answers. Might we not suggest one this month for 
consideration. 

_ Success is to be found ina man’s disposition. The cheer- 
ful, ready, ever-willing man has the germ of success planted in 
his life from his earliest infancy. ‘That one who is never afraid 
to assume the responsibilities of life and step up a little higher 
into the more difficult tasks of the world is already on the road 
to success. ‘There is always a chance to assume heavier burdens 
in the world if one will only take these chances, and with that 
confidence which prompts one to sssume responsibility, comes 
that ability to fulfill it, which is the keynote of success. One 
must refuse to acknowledge any limit to his growth. We have 
powers which can only be developed by being exercised, and as 
these latent possibilities unfold life grows broader and fuller be- 
fore our eyes. Immortality and eternity alone are the limits of 
humanitv’s development. 


HE schools of the country are fast opening their doors for 
a the beginning of the year’s work. Anxious parents are 
called upon to decide plans for the education of their 
children. After the momentous question of “which school” is 
settled, how often parents think their work is done, and 
with what implicit faith they confide their children to their 
instructors, forgetting that the most efficient teacher, the most 
faithful guardian of the schools’ interest needs the co-operation 
and intelligent interest of the parent to bring about the best 
results for the child. | 
It is the intention of this little talk to arouse the mothers 
who are our readers to take an active interest in the schools. 
their children are attending. Visit your children’s schools and 
their teachers, and acquaint yourself with the surroundings 
and the influences to which your child is subjected for six 
hours a day, five days in the week. It will be of benefit to 
you, the child and the teacher. Our women have too long been 


indifferent to this side of their children’s lives, satisfied with 


the more material affairs of their clothing and their diet, their 
general behaviour and their health, they have been content to 
leave all the school life in the hands of the teachers, without 
knowledge of what this school life really is. In many States 


women have aroused themselves in this matter, and on School 


Boards have been most successful aids to men in developing 
the educational system and facilities of their communities. As 
mothers of the children under the direction of these Boards, 
they have knowledge of the needs and requirements of child 
life, and in sympathy with the teachers administering the 
school work, they have bettered the condition of their children 
in a most satisfactory way. 3 oe 

Mother: love will always find time to secure the greatest 
benefit for the child, and mother love has already found out 
that a sympathetic interest in a child’s life will develop the 
best that is in that child. School is the great arena of child 
life, and therefore mothers should be at home in the school and 
its methods. The teachers will welcome any interest displaved 
by the earnest inquiring parent, and together they will beable 
to promote the child’s interest to a much bigher degree than 
when working on separate lines. So to the mother who reads 
the “Keystone” this month we beg tbat she will pay at least — 
one visit this term to ber child’s teacher and the scnvol it: 
attends. Let her go with an earnest desire to know and to 
help, and the result will be far greater than she knows, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Animis opibusque parati.”’ 


This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. 


List of Officers. 


‘ President—Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, Charleston, S. C., (31 Meeting 
treet. 
Fin’ Vice-President—Mrs. A. E. Smith, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. John G. White, Chester, S. C. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs, C. C. Featherstone, Laurens, S. C. — 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. L. J. Blake, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mary P. Gridley, Greenville,S.C. 
Auditor—Mrs. L. D. Childs, Columbia, S. C. 


| Official Notice. 


ket KEYSTONE having been adopted as the Official Organ of the South 

Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs, all official notices from the 
President, Executive Committee, Board of Directors and Heads of Depart- 
ments will be issued in this column. 

All clubs are notified to consult this column, and to consider all notices 
printed here as official. Only by so doing will clubs be able to keep in touch 
with the entire workings of the State Federation. 

Lovisa B. PoPpPENHEIM, 
President of the S. C. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


TTIHE DATE of the next Biennial at Los Angeles has been 
| changed to May Ist. | 


HE MASSACHUSETTS State Federation has just issued 
+ its manuel for 1901-1902. It is most attractive in its blue- 
grey cover and the State seal reminds us of the South 
Carolina idea of preserving the State. The Committee Reports 
are very helpful to the various Clubs, and the information given 
concerning the individual Clubs is very valuable. Massachusetts 
claims 169 Clubs, 21,451 members. | 
The New Hampshire State Federation sends out its manual 
at the same time. The Federation colors, green and silver are 
used in the binding and printing The Committee Reports and 
Club data are very similar to those of Massachusetts. ‘There are 
62 Clubs with a membership of 4,126. | 


LL CLUBS of the S. C. Federation are urged to send the 
re data they wish used in the Federation Year Book to Mrs. 
L, J. Blake, Spartanburg, 8S. C. They will help the Re- 


cording Secretary greatly by sending this material before Octo- 
ber 6th. 


Clover Club’s Year Book for 1901-1902. It is artistically 

bound in white and gold. The program is a varied one 

and much time is given to music. The last meeting of the year 
is given up to a program selected from the year’s work. 


Sculpture. | 


[Extract from Report of Art Committee of General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1901 and 1902. ] 


CULPTURE is called a masculine art, but the American 
S woman, with her fine physique and practical mind, has 
already achieved an honorable rank among sculptors. 

French women have long had a recognized place in the 
French Salon, a woman being on the jury last year. | 
‘In the middle of the past century Vinnie Ream did good 
work in sculpture, and gathered into her studio the great artists 
and thinkers of Rome. When the World’s Fair was being built 
in Chicago, six girls went to work in one of the big studios on 


mental entrances to the Exposition. 


Ta COLUMN acknowledges with thanks the receipt of the 


an equal footing with men, and equal pay, a fact remarkable in 
women’s work. Some of the largest and best sculpture was 
turned out of that studio, and three of the women received 
medals for individual merit. 

Marie Lawrence Tonetti collaborated with an eminent 
American sculptor in creating the big Columbus in front of the 
Administration Building. 

Enid Yandell, Bessie Potter Vonnoh, and Mrs. H. H. Kit- 


- gon have been admitted on the merit of their work to the mem- > 


bership of the National Sculpture Society. A few years ago Mrs. 
Hunneker won the commission for a statue to be erected in 


memory of one of our pioneers. Miss Mears and Miss Bracken 


received medals at the Paris Exposition for sculpture. A 


woman is to make a statue of Miss Francis Willard for the 
rotunda of the Capital at Washington. Two years ago Enid 
Yandell won the award in the competition for the big fountain 
at Providence, R. I. | 

The Athena at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition, forty 
feet in height, was the work of a woman. One of the fountains 
at the Pan-American Exposition was made by a woman, and other 
pieces of sculpture in the same Exposition show the strong 
and delicate handling of a trained woman sculptor. 

Miss Cohen, in Philadelphia, is holding her own among the 
men. Janet Scudder is the trusted assistant of a great sculptor. 
Many of the small and beautiful bronzes for household decora- 
tion are the work of women. A.woman is at present designing 
a fountain for an elegant Fifth Avenue residence, and one of the 
most beautiful ballrooms in New York ia in part the work of a 
woman. 

Applied sculpture is most interesting, as‘all art is stronger 
when applied to a sister art. For applied sculpture in home 
decoration women stand pre-eminent. 

ENID YANDELL. 


3 93 Kast 75th Street, New York. 


The Propylaea. 


T the extreme northern limit ofthe Grand Court of the 
A Pan-American Exposition grounds, looming up in stately 
and graceful proportions;is the Propylaea, or monu- 
This structure was 
planned principally for the purpose of shutting out as far as 
psssible the noise and smoke of the many trains running past 
the grounds; but at the same time an imposing sight for visi- 
tors was provided as well. It is a magnificent architectural 
feature. The Propylaea consists of two entrances connected 
by a colonnade which has a graceful curve to the north. The 
structure is 500 feet long and the gateways are broad arches, 
04 feet high and 36 feet wide. T'wo high, open towers sur- 
mount the arches on either side, and above the twenty tall 
Ionic columns that form the colonnade is a pergola, over which 
growing vines spread their fresh green foliage. Statuary is 
placed between the columns against a background of color. 


ROWLAND?’ S Dyeing ane Cleaning Works 


173 King St., Charleston, S. C. 


DYEING AND CLEANING OF GENTLEMEN’S SUITS, LADIES’ 
DRESSES. OLD OSTRICH FEATHER DYEING, CLEAN- 
ING AND CURLING A SPECIALTY. | 


The only house in the city using the latest Antiseptic methods of cleaning 
and dyeing, Namely: RESORCINE, CAMPHENE, ALPHA and BETA-NAPTHOL 
Steam processes. GIVE USA TRIAL, . 


SHAS. 


CANARY BIRDS, CAGES AND BASKETS, 
GOLD FISH, GLOBES AND AQUARIUMS, Choice Fruits 
BELL AND GORDON ’PHONES 


PALMS, FERNS, SEEDS, BULBS; ETC. 
- CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Orders by Mail promptly attendedto. - 


242 KING Sena’ STREET, 
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THE KEYSTONE. bas 


A South Carolina Club-Woman Abroad. 


VERY ONE says ‘‘ You should visit Cambridge, then Ox- 
K ford.” Thisis a popular fallacy if there ever was one. We 
have reversed the usual order and are charmed with the 
result. In Oxford we spent a month, which is a very little time 
to give to Oxford—that wonderful treasure-land of architecture, 
- whose walls and statues and towers, though dark with the 
stain of time, are very beautiful in symmetry and interesting 
with more than the interest of form or any outward charm, for 
every stone in Oxford is historic. = 
There are twenty-three Colleges in this. the older and larger 

of the Universities. The relation these Colleges bear to the 
University proper, the arrangement of the lectures and lect- 
urers, the especial functions of professors and tutors, form a 


mystery that no one outside of the University life dares to pene- 


trate. A prominent professor told us that if he had three hours 
to devote to the purpose he mizht be able te give us some idea 
of his university system, or as he regarded it, lack of system. 


But whatever may be the advantages or disadvantages of 
the College organism, of the buildings themselves there is no, 


doubt. ‘The great structures facing the principal streets, open- 
ing off narrow lanes or bounding picturesque squares, all con- 
- ceal as much beauty as they reveal. If you step inside the low 
door, always hospitably open, you find yourself in a quadrangle 
formed by the sides of a chapel, dormitory and halls. Often- 
times the court is bordered by old cloisters which remind you of 
the raison d’etre of this lovely College. In the centre is a plot 
of grass greener than anything we have in America, and as 
smooth as it is brilliant. An admiring visitor once asked an 
Oxford man how it was possible to bring grass to such perfec- 
tion? ‘‘Aw,” he drawled, ‘‘nothing simpler, you just cut and 
roll it for four hundred years.” 

From this quadrangle, passing through an arch-way you 
catch a glimpse of more green, and here comes in the great dis- 
covery, for who would imagine that hidden among these solemn 
old walls is an enchanting garden! So it proves. Here we 
stroll in shady paths, beside bright groups of flowers, through 
stately uvenues of lime, and perhaps along the edge of a pretty 
lake, over which glide very lazy uncollegiate looking swans. Every- 
where is that carpet of greenest green, and here and there under 
boughs of willow or beech is a rustic seat placed for a lucky 
student and his companion—certainly not a companion like 
Livy or Herodotus! | | 

The spell of Oxford grows upon you. It is not a place to 
be rushed through. Bedeker in one hand, watch in the other, 
hansom with valise on top of it waiting at the door! No, at 
Oxford the traveler must lay down his staff and not take it up 
again—except to come to Cambridge. 


This university town is in many respects not as great as 


Oxford. In its architecture it has not the same age or equal 
grandure of detail; this with exceptions, and these exceptions 
are so important as to counter balance the chief glories of Ox- 
ford and to place Cambridge by its side or even ahead of it. 

The architectural pride of Cambridge and one of the gems 
of England, is King’s College Chapel. The only worthy de- 
scription, or rather suggestion, of this is in Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
which, of course, every reader of ‘‘'The Keystone” knows. 

Not far from King’s is St. John’s, the Poet’s own College. 
Its buildings, of the sixteenth century, are of brick, now turned 
to a rich plum color. We walked through that ‘‘ Bridge of 
Sighs” which Wordsworth wrote of. Under this bridge, be- 
neath College walls and dividing College lawns, flows the Cam. 
Rowing down the stream you have the most charming views of 
the ‘‘ Backs,” as they are called. | \ 

In Cambridge the Colleges are nearer together and are 
grouped more attractively than at Oxford—every Oxonian to 
the contrary. Here there is a more home-like air, a restful 
charm that wins you from the first. I think if I were an Eng- 
lishman and could not, like the King, go to both universities, [ 
should follow the example of nearly every great man of Eng- 
land, and choose Cambridge. 

Happily, this choice of Universities is open now to women 
as well as to men. 


At Oxford are Somerville College, and Lady Margaret, and 
St. Hugh’s Hall’s, and at Cambridge are Newnham and the 


oldest of all of these annexes, Girton. This last was founded in 


1869. Now it contains a hundred and twenty-eight students. 
Newnham is growing more rapidly, as it is more conveniently 
situated and less expensive. 

This afternoon we drove out to Girton, a mile and a half 
from the town. We entered the grounds through a long, pleas- 
ent evenue. On each side stretched lawns and gardens, and in 
front of us were imposing buildings of red brick, many of the 
walks hidden under vines. The buildings cover a great deal of 


_ ground, and there is the appearance of any quantity of space for 


har we consider so few students. Yet an addition m being 
uilt. | 

The Principal and all of the other ladies were away, so I 
did not receive all the information I wanted, but I gathered a 
few details from the chatty little maid who opened the door and 
the reticent old housekeeper who showed us around. 


The College terms are three in number and of nine weeks — 
each. ‘The University lecturers go out to Girton, and the work 


is almost identical with that of the men, except that at Girton 
there are nine or ten resident women lecturers. The science 
students have frequently to come into Cambridge for the benefit 
of the finer laboratories. I thought that a great deal of time 
must be consumed in going back and forth, but the old woman 
informed me that the girls ride in on their wheels or in flys 
furnished by the University. ) 

The interior of the corridors and of the dining hall was of 
red brick and the effect was charming. The libraries were large, 
bright rooms, not over crowded with books, but very well ar- 
ranged and comfortable, with deep window seats. There were 
many cushioned corners, which doubtless are put to several uses 
besides study. We were shown one of the bedrooms; each girl 
has her own, opening out of a study, and they are of very com- 
fortable size. | 

Back of the Colleges are tennis courts, and near these a fine 
glass covered wing containing a swimming pool. _ 

As we strolled through the grounds I pictured to myself 
the pink-cheeked English girls, roaming through those paths 
and sipping their afternoon tea on the lawn, and I wondered if 
they had as much fun as American College girls. At all events 
they must be very happy. As we again passed through the 


avenue we agreed that this beautiful place was worthy to go 


hand in hand with the older Colleges of Cambridge. Of the 
worthiness of its students we had never entertained a doubt. 
Let us hope that the great institution will further extend its 
generosity by giving its degrees as well as its training to the 
members of Girton and Newnham. | | 
America can teach England much in regard to woman’s 
education. Weare far ahead of her in our démand and our 
supply. ‘This is one of the things that keep the American girl 
loyal while she is revelling in England’s beauty—and it is one of 
many! 
The Englishman is noted for his self-complacency, but I 
find that there is one being equally self-satisfied, and that is the 
American. A few days ago we fell in with a New York couple. 
They are always unmistakable, and soon we were com- 
paring notes. It was very refreshing to be able to praise things 
with qualifications and tell a few feeble jokes with impunity. 
We wound up with a little glorification of our ‘‘Ain countree.” 
The climax was reached when this lady announced with a gentle 
seriousness that was naive: ‘‘ Do you know I look at these 
people with amazement and wonder how they can be happy 
when they are not Americans?” 
Cambridge, England, Aug. 24, 1901. 


HOWS THIS? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 


cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honerable io all business transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations mude by their firm, 
Wrst & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
Testimonials free, Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


N a recent issue of “The Baltimore Sun,” there appeared an 
| article which, doubtless, some of you have seen. It wasa 
reply to some critic who had remarked with sweeping 
assertion and calm superioty that “Among Southern poets 
there is a dead level of mediocrity from which but one name, 
that of Poe, may rise.” The article was apparently written by 
a Southerner, who refutes the charge and proves his case, not 
merely by his arguments, but by the words of our poets 
themselves. Surely while the South can point to the names of 


Poe, Lanier, Timrod and Hayne, we need not feel ashamed of 
our contribution to literature. Of these, our own State can 


proudly claim the last two, and it is of Paul Hamilton Hayne 
that I wish to speak briefly. 


It is as Club-women that I wish to arouse ourselves to the. 


fact of our neglect of one who loved his State with a deep, 
unfaltering devotion, and whose writings represent the South 
more truly, perhaps, than any other of her sons. We of the 
South cannot deny the charge of neglect of our own poets. 


- Why is it that we wait until strangers point out the merits of 


our writers before we give them the praise and homage which 
they deserve? Why is it that on the walls of our School-rooms 
we see 80 Often the faces of the sweet singers of New England, 
while our own poets are absent? It is only recently that 
Winthrop College Library has become possessed of a portrait 
of Mr. Hayne, and when I showed my own small copy to mv 
class, they did not know who it was, and had never even heard 
of him. Are we willing to allow this state of things to con- 
tinue? Especially in women of South Carolina? _ 

Like Timrod, his life-long friend, Hayne was a native of 
Charleslon, S. C., the date of his birth being January, 1, 1830. 
Of distinguished ancestry, born in the midst of all that wealth 
and culture could bestow, he early devoted himself to his art, 
and all his life long followed her with loyal, unfaltering steps. 
Soon after his graduation at the College of Charleston, he be- 
came the editor of “Russell’s Magazine.” His poems, published 
respectively in 1855-57-60, were well received, and gave him 
courage to adopt a literary life as his vocation. But the war 
between the States with all its disasters came, and with fiery 
zeal he wished to serve his State on the field of battle, but his 
health being too delicate to allow of active service, he became 
an Aide on the Staff of Governor Pickens. This did not pre- 


vent him from pouring forth his soul in stirring verse, as in 
“My Motherland,” and others. During the bombardment of | 


his native city, Mr. Hayne’s beautiful home was destroyed by 
fire which did not spare his valuable library. Even the few 
valuables, such as family silver, which had been removed to Co- 
lumbia, were swept away in the flood of the invading hosts, and 
there was nothing left but a few acres inthe pine woods of 
Georgia, near Augusta. Maurice Thompson, the author of 
“Alice of Old Vincinnes,” in writing of Mr. Hayne, says: 
“There he built, of upright boards, a story and a halt cottage, 
rough and poorly joined, and roofed with shingles. It was just 
such a house, to all outside appearance, as one sees occupied by 
trainsmen’s families along any railroad. But inside, it was 
what nothing but enlightened love could have made it, a bower 
of beauty. N o beauty that money could buy was there, for very 
little money ever crossed the threshold; but the invisible, im- 
perishable beauty of sweet souls was there. ‘The place became 
a sort of Southern Mecca; to it loving folks made pilgrimages, 
and its name, Copse Hill, grew familiar to the world.” 

Here in his seclusion, struggling with poverty and frail 


health, but cheered b7 the loving sympathy of his wife, who. 
Was not only a companion but a true helpmate, and the inspi- 


ration of some of his best poems, our poet lived and wrote, 
happy in his art, until July 1886, when * passed away. _ 
Now that Lanier’s star is rising higher and higher in the 
firmanent of literature, we are proud to claim him; and yet 
Lanier, in his letters to Mr. Hayne, acknowledges with grati- 
tude that he owed much to the elder poet’s sympathy and en- 
couragement, and renders Ais tribute to his divine gift. Inthe 
volume of Lanier’s Letters lately published, appear some writ- 
ten to Mr. Hayne. They are charming, as all of his letters 


were, and I take the liberty of quoting a few passages from 
them. As an introduction to them Mr. Hayne says; “Long 
before the public knew anything of Sidney Lanier as an author, 
it was my good fortune to have formed his acquaintance, not 
personally, but by correspondence. In the year 1867, if my 
memory serves me, a poem by him in one of our Southern 
Magazines attracted my notice. It was a brief lyric, distin- 
guished by a scarcely definable quality of fancy which affected 
the reader much as a loving observer of nature might be 
affected by the strange golden remoteness of an October horizon.. 
I wrote to the young poet, who was more than a decade my 
junior, some words of appreciation touching these verses, and 
he replied in a manner so cordial! that thenceforth a corres- 
pondence was established between us, that through many in- 
terruptions continued down to the period closely preceding his 
death.” Lanier frequently sent some of his unpublished poems 
to Hayne, and this is what he says in reply to some words of 
praise from the elder poet. “I thank you very cordially for 
your encouraging communications of my little poems. Much 
reflection has convinced me that praise is no ignoble stimulus, 
and that the artist should not dispise it. Once satisfied that 
the praise is genuine praise for genuine art, surely then an 
artist may with confident delight bathe in the glorious seas of 
sympathetic appreciation and invigorate himself for his work. 
So when [ am satisfied that the praiser, being himself an artist, 


praises what he considers good work, I appreciate this praise — 


with entire abandon.” Lanier’s criticism on Hayne’s poem, 
“Fire Pictures,” is too long to quote, but is very fine. I can- 
not refrain from taking an exquisite bit, simply to give you an 
idea how beautiful the whole is. 


“Backward o’er its river course, 
Backward o’er its mountain source, 
While the blood-red sunset burneth, 
Like a God’s face grand with ire.,’ 


Lanier says of this, “It is too beautiful, and one can say 
nothing about it, better than to qnote it.” as 
Speaking. further of Hayne’s poetry, Lanier says: “Are 


you a musician? I don’t know that I have ever told you that 


whatever turn I have for art is purely musical. I only men- 
tion this in order that you may understand what delight your 
poetry gives me. It is so rarely musical, s0 melodiously pure 
and silvery in flow, it occupies in poetry the place of Mendels- 
sohn in music, or of Franz Abt or of Schubert. It is, in this 
respect, simply unique in modern poetry.” 

Now let us have Maurice Thompsou’s opinion: 

_ “The Mountain of the Lovers,’ ‘The Macrobian Bow,’ 
‘Macdonald’s Raid,’ ‘Unveiled,’ ‘The Vengeance of the Goddess 
Dianna,’ and ‘The Solitary Lake,’ are works worth the crown 
of an academy. Asa sonneteer, Hayne was strong, ranking 


well with the best in America, and his descriptive verse is often 


very melodious and full of warm, harmonious color. What 
luxury of Southern lights, sounds, tastes, perfumes and colors 
we enjoy in his poem, ‘Muscadines,’ than which no lesser genius 
than Shelley or Keats penned a richer or better!” 

The following facts concerning the poet, as a man, are es- 
pecially interesting as coming from his gifted son. In a re- 
cent letter he says: ‘Georgia has always been proud of ‘her 
adopted son.’ The Hayne circle, one of the oldest literary so- 


—cieties at the South, has more than five hundred dollars in 


hand towards the erection of a suitable monument, and they 
hope to largely increase this sum by getting subscriptions 
Omer have been given cea hide all parts of America, and 
rom some quarters abroad.” Does not this cause us to blush, 
fellow South Carolinians? Continuing, he says: “His favor- 
ite method of composing verse was to jot down the lines as 
rapidly as they came into his mind on the fly-leaf of any book 
within reach. Of course he afterwards revised the poem care- 
fully (when necessary) and he became more and more consci- 
entious about this, when he was doing his latest and best work. 
He matured slowly, and this must be carefully considered 
by all students and critics of his poetry. A steadily growing 
art contributed to the upbuilding, and to the permanence and 
beauty of his later work. When copying poems for publica- 
tion, or writing prose, or carrying out the claims of a large 
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literary and private-correspondence, he stood at a standing 
desk which my mother made for him out of the ends of the 
work bench used in the building of Copse Hill. He was very 
boyish in his feelings—loved to hunt or practice with a gun 
or pistol. I think his character is best described by a line of 
Wordsworth’s—“A young lamb’s heart among the full grown 
flocks.” He was very brave and very fearless in the expres- 
sions of his opinions, but his manner was generally as gentle 
as that of a woman. He was generous almost to a fault. In 
the practical affairs of life, and in the professed friendships of 
people, he was as trustful as a child, and he never suspected 
double-dealing and found it hard to realize the insinceri- 
ties and policies of life, unless he was confronted with them. 
Then, he could be very indignant. He would never recede 
from a position necessitating courageous determination which 
is the corner stone of true manhood.” Pe 3 
It will be welcome intelligence to those of us who love the 
memory of our poet, to know that a second volume of his 
poems will’soon be issued. His son says: “Father wrote 
enough poems after the Lathrop edition of 1882, to fill a large 
volume and these I have arranged for publication, and placed 
in the hands of a publisher, who is anxious to bring them out. 
I will give them the simplest possible title—“The Last 
Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne.”—all that is necessary.” 
Now, when this volume makes its appearance, can we not 


show by our reception of it that we are awakening to a sense 


of our long neglect and are desirous of making ample amends ? 
Timrod has at last received tardy recognition, and we ought 
not to rest until there is justice done to the memory ot his 
brother poet. South Carolina has always been noted for her 


intense state pride, and tender love for her famous sons. As 


was eloquently said at the recent unveiling of the Timrod me- 
morial “that every true poet has aright to honor among his 
own people, for itis a great thing for a land to have given 


birth to a poet. Not only does the poet glorify his native land, 


but to every man in that land has the poet a mission.” | 
‘So let us be proud of our poet, (for he belongs to the 
whole State,) and though asa Charlestonian, 1 regret to say 
that as yet, his native city has no memorial of him, can we not 
in one small corner, use our influence in that direction,’ and 
like the pebble cast into the stream, the ever-widening circles 
will spread until they touch the farthest limits of our State, 
and we shall no longer have cause to blush that Georgia has 
done more for “her adopted son” than the State which gave 
him birth. K. R. H., Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Who Was Poe’s “Lost Lenore ?” 
M. ALFRIEND tells the following story in his 


‘‘Unpublished Recollections of Poe” in the Literary Fra for 
August: Mrs. Shelton also told me that Poe informed 
her over and over again that she was the ‘‘ Lost Lenore” of the 
Raven ; she also said Poe told her that she inspired his poem, 
‘‘Annabel Lee.” She said that he often read ‘‘The Raven” to 


her, and she described the fire, the pathos, the intensity 


with which he did it, saying, ‘‘When Edgar” (she always 
spoke of him as ‘‘ Edgar”) ‘‘ read ‘ he Raven,’ he became so 
bi excited that he frightened me, and when I remonstrated 
pig im he replied he could not help it—that it set his- brain 
on fire.*’ 

Mrs. Shelton was beyond middle age when I knew her; but 
I had many acquaintances who knew her in her youth, and they 
all concurred in describing her as a beautiful girl. I knew her 
many years before hcr death, and my father, the late Thomas 
M. Alfriend, of Richmond, was an intimate friend and a con- 
stant visitor at her house. When I knew Mrs. Shelton she had 


_ a@ lovely, almost saintly face. Her eyes were a deep blue, her 


hair dark brown, touched with grey, her nose thin and patri- 
cian, her forehead high and well developed, her chin finely 
modeled, projecting and firm, and her cheeks round and full. 
Her voice was mice iow, soft and sweet, her manners exquisitely 
refined, and intellectually she was a woman of education and 
force of character. Her distinguishing qualities were gentleness 
nad womanliness. She was just the woman in which such a 


perturbed spirit as that of Poe would have sought rest and 
found it. | | 
' Poe told my father, who was his intimate friend, that of 

all the English poets he preferred Shelly, and he was especial] , 
fond of repeating Shelly’s ‘‘ Lines to an Indian Air,” whic 


Poe suid was ‘‘the most exquisite pant of the very soul of pas- 


sion.” My father often said of him that he always found him 
intellectually the most fascinating man he ever knew, and always 
a lovable, charming companion, except when he was under the 
influence of liquor, when he would become coarse, gross, and 
vulgar. He also said of him that he had fits of the deepest 
gloom; and.on one occasion. when talking to him, Poe suddenl 
turned to him with his lustrous eyes full of anguish, and said, 
‘1 believe God gave me a spark of genius, but he quenched it 
in misery.” 


Sans Souci. 
What One Woman’s Wit and Will Has Added to South Carolina’s Educa- 
| tional Uplift. 

HREE miles from Greenville, on one of the outlying hills 
at the toot of Paris Mountain, with a view over vale and 
meadow, hill and dale, breaking itself on the eastern slope. 

of the Blue Ridge, lies beautiful Sans Souci. , 
It was the country seat of the late Governor B. F. Perry, 


and is now the property of his eldest son, Hon. Wm. Hayne 


Perry, ex-member of Congress. iets 

Mrs. W. H. Perry has converted this grand old homestead 
into a select and limited school for young girls. a 

The executive ability, unwavering courage and brilliant 
success of Mrs. Perry has brought the venture to the view- 
point of national interest. . 

Three years ago Mrs. Perry formulated her plans, which 
are ideal, and began negotiations with various educational 
centers for a faculty. Bryn Mawr, Miss Mason’s, Miss Ely’s 
and other Eastern schools were visited, before sending out a 
beautifuily illustrated announcement, containing her plans and 
the personel of her faculty. | 

Mrs. Perry employed a traveling agent, who was a young 
woman of marked charm and dignity, and a member of her 
faculty, to canvass tor Sans Souci—and with the liberal patron- 
age of friends in her old home, Alabama, and other Southern 
States, the full limit was enrolled. | 

The success of lust year has encouraged the erection of a 
model new building, steam heated, supplied With Paris Moun- 
tain water and all modern conveniences, which gives room for 
eight to ten more pupils. These rooms are arranged for two 
girls—single beds—closets for each pupil, registers in each 
room, and all that is needed to make a living room bright, . 
comfortable and inviting. | 

Kight hundred acres of land surround the buildings, and 
wheat, corn and vegetables are raised upon them for the use of 
the school. | 

The repose and dignity of the surrounding scenes suggest 
a bit of Devonshire, England, dropped down in the Carolina | 
hills. Athletics, tennis, golf and basket ball give the girls 
vigorous exercise, and horsebatk riding is added to these 
sports, pupils being privileged to keep their own horses. 

The school is limited, and no day pupils are taken. 

The lady principal is Mrs. Charles W. Spruill, who is 


_known throughout the South as a famous educator. She has 


been at different times principal of Fairmont, Beach Croft and 
other schools for girls. 
Miss Gloster, the director in Art, is a graduate under 
Lycette, who is conceded to be at the head of his profession. 
The department of Music is under the direction of Miss 
Hannah Bodell, a native of Sweden, who has had training in 
Europe and America. | 
Some of the reasons why Sans Souci has been so success- 
ful are: The number is limited and select. | ae 
Sans Souci has pure food, and enough of it. Best of teach- _ 
ers. Athletics. A cooking class. A sewing class. A happy | 
home “away from the maddening crowd.” ; 
SANS SOUCI. 
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KEYSTONE. 


Proem. 


Though I am poor and cannot buy 
The rare, time-mellowed things of art 
God keeps an open gallery 
Of glories for the poor in heart, 
Whose walls are nung in grander show 
Of color than old Titian knew, 
With outlines Michael Angelo 
Wronged in the best cartoons he drew! 


All this is mine to have and hold; 
Nor fire may burn, nor — may soil, 
With ruthless trace of gathering mold, 
These wonders of the Master’s toil; 
Nor can some restless child of Fate, 
Some darkly gifted Corsican, 
By red successes decorate 
His Louvre from my Vatican ! 
—Maurice Thompson. 


The Curse a the Miniature. 


BY REBECCA LINLEY FRIPP. 


| ELIE was never happier than that bright March morning 
N when she came singing down the steps, out into the 
piazza. 
The spring was early, and the peach trees were already a 
mass of bloom. : 


fashion: 
‘‘Rose’s red; violets blue; 
Sugar is sweet and so are you.” 
“Now, pick up my violets.” 

“So I will, my queen.” 

And with much merriment on both sides, the poor flowers 
were secured. They lacked something of their pristine fresh- 
ness, for Nelie insisted = helping, and made a point of try- 
ing to get every violet that Rob reached for. - There was much 
scrambling, and the brown curls <nd the black intermingled 
many times. 

“Is your mother home, Nelic? I have a letter for her, I 
almost forgot it!” : 

“A letter for her! It must be from Aunt Cathy. We 
haven’t heard from her in a long time. Call Willie and give it 
to him, and let us go for a1amble in the woods. I want some 
dogwood and wild honey suckle.” : eS 

Hand in hand, like two little children, they strolled on 
down the road. The trees made dancing shadows at their 
feet, and the pure, sweet air was laden with the perfume of the 
fruit trees. Already the sun was warm upon their heads, and 
it was with asigh of relief that they turned into the deeper 
shadow of the woods. 

After a little while, Nelic sat down at the foot of a giant 
tree, and Rob followed her example, stealing an arm around 


her waist. She wasin a different mood now, and did not. 


resent it. | 
“You know Aunt Cathy, don’t you Rob?” She asked in a 


hair were almost as white as her clothes. 


thoughtful voice. ‘“She’s not a pleasant old lady, now is she?’ 

“Not very,” admitted Rob. 
always had a creepy feeling when I found myself near ‘The 
Hermitage.’ The country folks said she was a witch. I saw 
her several times walking through the park, and I tell you I 
scuttled away quick. She always wore white, and her face and 
She seemed to look 
through things, instead of at them. I understood why the 


ignorant folks around whispered under their breaths that she 
was already dead.” 


“When I was a little girl, I stayed a week with her every 
holiday. I hated it, but mamma made me. Aunt Cathy was 
always busy over some fine needle work—such wonderful work! 
The house is a dream of beauty inside. I believe Aunt Cathy 
fairly worships the furniture. She never took the slightest 
interest in anybody, and hardly noticed me. I wonder how 
much of that exquisite lace and embroidery she has now? She 
had a chiffonier full, ten years agv. When I timidly asked her 
for a drawn-work handkerchief, she just looked through me, 
and said: ‘Margaret, take this child away. She disturbs me.’ ” 

“Poor old heathen!” said Rob. “She’d made a God of 
them, and couldn’t be expected to go shares. Never mind! 
You'll have all the pretty things you want, when I get rich, 
I made a fine crop last year, and the wheat is something grand. 
I’m putting up a saw mill, and a gin, too. Don’t you think. 
with a thousand in bank, we might get married next fall?” | 

“] don’t know,” she said, drawing geometrical designs 


with the toe of her little pointed shoe. I don’t care anything. _ 
about money, Rob, but I want to have enough to make things 
We might not love each other so well if we bad to be 


easy. 
scrimping and and pinching, you know. O! We'd better wait 


I like being engaged better than being married, anyhow, don’t 
you?” | 


“No, I don’t” said Rob shortly, while the angry color rose | 


to the roots of his hair. 

“Let's don’t talk about it, then. It’s no use to fuss. I was 
telling you about Aunt Catherine. Would you believe that 
she was once a beautiful and lovable woman? Mamma says 


no one among the young people was so popular ag her sister 


Catherine. We have her portrait at twenty, and she was cer- 
tainly lovely. Such an innocent, child-like face, with great 


Italian eyes.” 


“Like my little girl’s,’ said Rob, having recovered his 


good humor. 


But she did not notice the interruption. “She was en- 
gaged to Wallace Raymond, and the portrait was painted for 


- him. He was a noble, young fellow, and Catherine was never 


happy away from him. Soon after this her aunt died, leaving 
hera fortune. Then a strange thing happened. She grew 
cold and distant to Wallace. He demanded an explanation, of 
course, and she told him that she had none to give. Mamma 
says that it makes her shiver yet to remember how she 
looked. 

So indifferent, and dazed,—as if she were feebly trying to 
recall something. Wallace was hurt, but she could only an- 
swer, ‘I don’t know what isthe matter.’ ‘You never loved me,’ 
he said hotly. ‘I-I suppose you must be right’—still in that 
strange dazed way. Soon everybody knew that the match 
was broken off, and many hard things were said. Of course, 
people thought it was the money, and then it was whispered 
that her aunt had behaved the same way. But mammasays she 
does not believe it. She says poor Aunt Catherine must have 
lost her mind, for, soon after this she shut herself up in the 
big house, and has lived a miserable, lonely life ever since. 
Wallace Raymond went away and nobody knows what be- 
came of him. | 

O! Rob, if ever I should do you that way, you would know I 
loved you, anyhow, wouldn’t you? And be patient with me, 
and wait till I woke up from my bad dream? O! Rob! I do 
love you, and I always will. Remember, Rob, remember! 
Promise that you will come to me when I call you, no matter 
what has come between us.” 

“Nelie, I shall certainly shake you. What a bad little 
girl you are to spoil this beautiful morning with that witch 


“When we lived in M—, I 


| 
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| The air was heavy with the odor of the violets, and she : 
, sprang down into the garden to gather them. : 
| They were lovelier and sweeter than ever before, surely. 4 
| O! the great delicious beauties! | 
Someone was coming up the road, but she would not look. : 
She bent steadily to her task, while the soft pink deepened on ' 
her cheeks, till her hands were fairly overflowing. Someone ' 
had opened the gate, and was coming up the walk, still she 
would not look. It was only one of the boys, who else? 
At last there was not a violet left, and she rose slowly to | 
her feet, just in time to have the breath nearly squeezed out of - 
her, and her poor violets scattered helplessly in every direction. : 
“Ob! Rob!” she cried, with crimsom cheeks. “Somebody : 
will see you. O! my violets! You mean, rude boy!” | 
‘Don’t care! Just couldn’t help it. I'll pick up the flow- : 
ers all right. Say you forgive me, or—’ And he advanced i 
i threatingly, with open arms. | 
“O! I forgive you! Don’t, please don’t !” ‘ 
“Say something a little bit sweet, then, little darling.” | 
Demurely she dropped her eyes, and repeated, school-girl : | 


before, I was not capable of making such a sacrifice. 


THE KEYSTONE. | 9 


story.” But his arms tightened round her, and his lips sought 
hers in a long, passionate kiss. 

“You are mine,” he breathed. “And I will never give 
you up.” “But promise,” she pleaded. “Promise anyhow. I 
know it is foclish, but promise.” 

“T promise,” said Rob. ‘You dear little goose! Oh, what 
nonsense! | 

“It always makes me feel queer to think about Aunt 
Catherine.” | 

“Then, what made you talk about her? 
hands are cold as ice! O! You big baby! You’re crying.” 

can’t help it. Let’s go home, Rob.” 

Out in the sunshine, the evil spirit sped away, and very 
soon Nelie’s laugh rang out as merrily as ever. 

- Hand in hand, as they had set out, they returned. Mrs. 


I deciare your 


‘Harden met them at the door, pale with excitement. She had 


been crying, but there was a curious exultation in her voice as 
she caught Nelie to-her heart and cried: | 


“O. ch ildf Your Aunt Catherine is dead, dead, and buried two 


days ago. She has left youeverything! Ten thét@dind a year— 


think of it! And the place—worth fifty thousand if it’s worth 
a dollar! Rob, you certainly have a treasure in her now.” 


But the sunlight had suddenly grown dim to Rob. He 
loved Nelie very much. better without that fortune. He had 
been well content with their future. Besides, he couldn’t but 
think of the witch story. 

But Nelie turned to him with all ber heart in her face. 

“OQ, Rob!” She cried, and flung her arms around his 
neck. ‘Don’t let this come between us. [ love you, and what 
I have is yours. Aunt Cathy knew that when she left it to 
me.” 
After all, Nelic was still his own sweet girl, and it was a 


great thing; so, after they had talked it all over from every 


possible point of yiew, he said good-bye with a light heart an 
glad. pin 


_ “There’s a letter for you, Nelie, from poor Cathy herself 
It is marked ‘private.’ ‘The lawyer enclosed it in his. ” 

Nelie felt ill and nervous from the excitement of the morn- 
ing. She took the letter quietly, and broke the seal in her own 
room. 

It was a strange letter. 


“CORNELIA, MY NIECE: | 

I do not love you. Ilovenoone. The power of loving was 
taken from me many years ago by my own act. I might have 
regained it, but I could not make the necessary sacrifice. Because 
you are like what I once was, I leave you myall. Yet, one thing 
I do most solemnly enjoin upon you. If you would escape my 


unhappy fate, destroy the little jewel case that you will find in 


the locked drawers of my desk, wnopened. 


There is nothing of 
value in it. 


1 would have destroyed it myself, but, as I said 
Farewell. 
CATHERINE A, CASWELL.” 


Poor Aunt Cathy! O, poor Aunt Cathy! 

_ Nelie could see through it all now. That withered, blasted 
life was all accounted for now in her imagination. Aunt Cath- 
erine had loved some one else—not Wallace Raymond—and loved 
in vain. ‘That was the secret of the casket. But how could it 
hurt her? Poor Aunt Catherine! Long continued sorrow and 
self repression had unbalanced her mind. | 

‘¢T must look at it,” she urged with herself. As it can’t 
ossibly hurt me, there is no harm. Aunt Cathie was morbid. 
sewed I may be mistaken, and the casket may contain some- 
thing that it would be wrong to destroy, I must know what I 
am about. Aunt Cathie was not responsible, and I am no fool. 
I cannot destroy that casket unopened; it would be wrong. 
When I have seen for myself, if I may, conscientiously, I will 
burn the whole thing, and keep her secret forever. 
She said nothing to her mother, rightly judging that her 
narrow, reverent nature would not approve such open defiance 
of the dead, and answered her inquiries in an evasive manner. | 


_ for you. 


. ‘I will go down to M—— next Monday, mamma, and 
view my new possessions. I shall probably sell the dismal old 
place. Old Tom and Margaret are in charge.” 

“I will go with you.” 
‘‘O, no need, unless you really want to. It will be too sad 
for you. I will take one of the boys.” 


So, Monday morning, Rob walked to the depot with her. 

He could not shake off his unreasonable forebodings. 
" wish you would not go,” he said. ‘‘I could see to it all 
_ **No, indeed !” she said, shaking her head gaily. ‘I must 
see “I'he Hermitage’ myself. O, Rob, Rob! Have you no faith 
in me? Remember what I told you. I will love you, first and 


_ best, forever and ever, as long as I have the power of loving.” 


a the bell rang, and presently she was waiving good-bye 
o Rob. | | 

_‘*The Hermitage” was five miles from the town, and there 
was no hack at the depot, so Nelie and Willie had to wait until 
one could be procured. By the time they swept up the grand 


, avenue, it was six o’clock, and the sunset was flinging gorgeous, 


banners over the sky, and turning the air into liquid gold. The 
old place looked weirdly beautiful in the amber light. _ 


_ _‘T'wo servants, a man and a woman, both well advanced in 
years, Came out to meet them. | | 


‘““We keep no carriage, Miss, apoligized the man, and we 
never go to town, so there was no one to meet you.” 

“‘Q, never mind, Tom! But I hope you have some supper 
ready, for J am hungry and tired.” : 

‘Yes, Miss Nelie,” answered the woman in a scft, subdued 
voice. ‘‘Walk right into the dining rcom.” 3 

Aunt Cathy, born and bred on a farm, had kept up many 


of the habits of early life, and rigidly adhered to breakfast at 


five, dinner at twelve, and supper at six. 

The supper was very good, and the dining-room perfect in 
allitsappointments. ‘The magnificent old furniture filled Nelie’s 
artistic eyes with rapture. What a side-board! One mass of 
graceful, intricate carving! She certainly would not sell the 
furniture. It was priceless ! ee 

But she was very tired; too tired to explore. That must 
wait. One thing, though, she must find to-night, the jewel case! 
She could not rest till she had viewed Aunt Cathy’s fatal will- 
o’-th’-wisp. 

She put Willie to bed in a little room adjoining hers, said 
good-night to the meek retainers—there were several others as 
automatic as Tom and Margaret—and then looked for the case. 

It was easily found, and so was the key. She paused for a 
moment to examine the beautiful enamelled lid. With her 
hand upon the spring, Aunt Cathy’s warning came to her: ‘‘If 
you would escape my unhappy fate, destroy it, unopened.” She 
could have sworn that some one spoke the works into her ear. 
For an instant, the blood froze in her veins; then her sound, — 
healthy common sense returned, and, with a soft laugh, she 
opened the box. 

‘““Ah!” It was as she thought. O, poor Aunt Cathy! 

The box was empty, but for an old-fashioned miniature—an 
exquisite thing.. A man, young, and of most beautiful counte- 
nance. The blue eyes seemed to meet and fix hers. The_lips, 
perfect in color and contour, were just opening inspeech. The 
whole face, while pure and spiritual in expression, was yet in- 
tensely human and full of irresistible magnetism: She could 
hardly turn her eyes away. | | 

6, poor Aunt Cathy! No wonder she had loved him! So 
beautiful and good! He could not but be good with that angelic 
brow. | 

But what had come between them ? Ah! She would never 
know. Perhaps he was married already, or perhaps he was too 
noble to build his own happiness upon the wreck of Wallace 
Raymond’s. Perhaps—O, well, she might go on guessing~all 
night, and would still be the same. 

The miniature was a medallion in a plain gold case, hung 
on a necklace of human hair. 

Nelie clasped it around her neck. Then she went to bed, 
and dreamed such dreams as she had never dreamed before. 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


She had meant to tell Rob about the secret, but now she 
thought she would not. Men were so queer. He might not like 
her to wear it, and surely the beautiful face that seemed a mirror 
of all human perfection, could not work her harm. 

She was very busy next day. She liked the old servants. 
Their silent ways fitted in with the surroundings. But Willie 
bothered her. He asked so many questious, and was so careless 
with priceless bric-a-brac. He was out of harmony. She sent 
him home the second day, with a short note to her mother, say- 

ing that she liked her new domain so well that she would stay a 
week or two. 

- She wrote a little letter to Rob, too, a delicate, reserved 
little letter. He wrote everyday—long, glowiug epistles, that it 
pained her to read; really, his enthusiasm sounded coarse. Of 
course she loved him, but she thought of the miniature, and 
compared it, unconsciously, with Rob’s sunburned and rugged 
features. 

Two weeks passed, but she was more than ever disinclined 
to go back from her fairy-land. Night after night she felt, more 
powerfully, the enchantment of the miniature. The old life was 
- slipping away; but she was blind, and deaf and dumb. It was 
the spell of beauty upon her. Whose hand had wrought that 
miracle ? Could any human hand draw that ideal face, large as 
life, upon the canvas? Surely, such art would be more than 
mortal! Could earthly colors match those tints, or human skill 
reproduce the soul that glowed in the features! At first she 


could only marvel and stand with awed heart before such super- 


human genius, but, little by little, an overmastering ambition 
took possession of her. | 

he would doit! Yes, she Cornelia Hardin, would paint 
the miniature, life-size, and say to a wandering world, ‘‘Wor- 
ship and bow down, for here is the perfection of beauty. ” 

The next day Rob walked in, his big, boyish figure 
oddly out of place in that friezed and dadoed hall, with its 
Egyptian coloring and grim, Egyptian Statuary. He met her 
boisterously, making her think of a Newfoundland dog, that, 
all dripping from a briny plunge, leaps up to his master. She 


shook off his caresses, almost as she would have shook off the 


dog’s. 

‘“‘Why, little girl,” he cried in honest amazement. 
you glad to see me?” 

‘Of course I am, Rob, but you needn’t be so rough.” 


Aren’t 


‘‘Well, you might give me a kiss, and be a little bit sweet. 


I had a hard time to get off; and I haven’t seen you in two 
weeks.” 

‘QO! She laughed. Do you call that long ? I have been 
charmed here that the time has fairly flown. 


Rob was hurt, but he did not say so; neither did he ask for 
akissagain. | 

She spent the rest of the day in courteously entertaining 
him. Certainly she was a graceful hostess, and he was proud of 


SO 


her; but when he met her eyes his heart sank like lead. There 
rose up before him, in her stead, the ghostly white lady of 


‘The Hermitage.” 


On the way home, his loving loyal heart was busy with ex- 
cuses for her. Her reserve was very natural, when he came to 
think of it. Of course, he had no business to go there at all. 


But things grew worse instead of better. Nelie’s letters 
were shorter and shorter—colder and colder 
their speedy marriage; there could be no reasonable objection 
now. He was prospering on every hand, and could take good 
care of her. She could sell out, and put the money in the bank 
He did not want it She could give it away if she pleased. — 

But her answer almost ignored his pleading. She was not 
ready to marry yet—he must wait. And then followed a rhap- 
sody on the beauty of her new home. She had hardly known 
what it was to live before. How poor and barren seemed the 

ast. In this silence and solitude she caught glimpses of ideal 
ee that fairly took her breath away, and made her realize 
what a colorless, sordid life she had been living. 


Poor Rob ! He sat with the letter in his hand, stunned and 


dazed. He — before his mental vision, a vivid picture of 
‘Nelie as she had been a few, short weeks ago. She had always 


He wrote urging. 


loved beautiful things passionately, but there had been no poi- 
son in them. He could not understand it. He would go down 
again, and bring her away from that accursed RT even if he 
had to be harsh. She would be his own sweet Nelie again, when 
she got out of those shadows. 

Again he stood in the dim and echoing hall while she told 


him, in plain, cruel words, that she had ceased to love him—in 


fact, could not believe that she had ever loved him. 
Her impassiveness baffled him. He could not plead with 


_ marble, and so, with a bitter ejaculation, he strode away, leav- 


ing her quite unmoved in the midst of her grandeur. 

It was much the same with her mother and brothers—with 
all her old friends. She stood aloof, absolutely indifferent, and 
after a few vain attemps to win her back to her innocent girl- 
hood, they left her in her wealth and loneliness. She took no 


papers, saw no familiar faces, and not one echo from the old life 


through the silence. | 

Yes, she was alone, quite alone with her idol. 

Her life was the worship of beauty—of beauty in all its 
cold abstractness. She filled her house with everything that 
could charm the eye. From morn to night, under the tutelage 
of the best masters that money could biing to her, she bent her 
soul to the task of mastering the great principles of art. Night 
after night she gloated over the sublime perfection of the minia- 
ture, and longed for the day when her hand might be skilled to 
reproduce that life and luminous coloring. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


age WILLIAM has decreed that the English 


language shall be taught in the higher schools of 


Germany and that it shall take the place of French, 


_ which hereafter shall be optional in the three upper classes. 


This action is the result of the fact that English has come 
to be, more than any other, the language of international 
commerce, and Germany, with her ambition for world trade, 


_ deems it an essential part of an average education.—Ex- 


change. 


AN never plots another’s undoing except on the stage. 
_. Because you do not like a man is no reason he is your 
| enemy—this is a busy world, and no one really has 
time to sit right down and hate you. The only enemies we 
have are those we conjure forth from our own inner con- 
sciousness. One thing, we are not of enough account; and 


the idea that a man has enemies is only egotism, gone to 
seed.—The Philistine. 


THE “REX” MATTRESS 


manufactured from South Carolina Cotton, by a process 


S 
| | peculiar to us. If properly aired and sunned it will remain 


in perfect shape for years. It is perfect from a sanitary stand- 
point. The “Rex” is always covered with good quality tick- 
ing, and finished in the most ag resi style. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed, absolutely. If your dealer has it, buy from 
him; if not, send the order direct to us; we prepay all delivery 
charges. 

It will cost you only one cent to find out about the “Rex” 
Mattress; the quality, the guarantee, the prices and the sizes. 
Drop us the postal, simply say “Rex,” and sign your name in 
full, giving address. 


Dexter Broom and Mattress Co. 
PELZER, 8. 0. 
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Life. SOUTH CAROLINA AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


Pea OON and afternoon and night,—forenoon 


11 


And afternoon and night,—forenoon,—what ! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? | This Dep 
Yea, that is life. Make this forenoon sublime, 


artment is official, and will be continued monthly. 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 


Official news printed here. 


And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. ae sae 

E. R. Sixt. 
: List of Officers. 

4 | President—Miss Christie H. Poppenheim, Charleston, S. C. 

| Shadows. | Robert Wilson, Charleston, S. C. 

4 Second Vice-President— Miss Kate Bachman, Charleston, S. C. 

minutes, sitting in silence on the piazza for several Seoretary—Mis Sa A. 5. U. 

3 | reasurer—Miss Mary C. Townsend, Edisto Island, S. C. 

The wind had just risen and wafted the odor of orange 

4 blossoms in from the garden. The old moon, casting long» 

3 black shadows on the lawn, gave a misty uncertain light, 

while the faint twitter of the birds in the crepe myrtles told 

3 of the turnin the night. | | | Our Friends, the Birds. | 
a She, a small fair woman in diaphanous white, making the B 

| Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture gives the 
: the picture, head back against A analysis of the contents of the stomachs of-two wood- 
q the } and was th peckers: “Two-thirds to three-fourths of the food con- 
°F sist of insects, chiefly noxious, Wood-boring beetles, both 
a sha the! adult and larvae, are conspicuous, and with them are associated 

of a negro dirge. 


a ; Se ea in importance are the ants that live in decaying wood; these 
: ne peckers, with beaks and tongues, dig out and devour them.” 
partite egg oiland the dusky forms about added I do not believe that these little friends are half as much 
3 ; e appreciated as they should be. They are at work all winter 
and I verily believe that our old apple orchards would not live 
akin out half their years without the help of this particular friend. 
an Resting the ou Allowing that one variety is. a sap-sucker, the balance is still 
and largely in their favor. I do not know of any special damage 
Near her in the outer gloom the cabin door a deep so 
| be to the birches. e bluejay, who is about our shrubberies 
Sell seasons, is another Belper that [wish wo might increase 
ery. “We shall know each other when the mists have rolled 
ee may increase the settlement with us of the most valuable 
these strains reached the listeners on the piazza the girl looked winter birds. It is not the climate so much that sends the 
up and sighed. C. D. birds away from us as the lack of food. By freely planting 
: } x along the fences and in our pastures, as well as on our lawns, 
WO indoor playgrounds have been opened in a tenement the mountain-ash and the Tartarian honeysuckle and the high 
| house in New York owned by the City and Suburban bush cranberry, we shall be able to supply without any cost to — 
4 Homes Company. These are said to be the first home ourselves an enormous amount of bird food. A single tree of 


4 play-rooms for tenement-house children ever opened in that mountain-ash will feed all the robins that will visit you through 
q city. The rooms are in the basement on the sunny side of the the fall months and still have a surplus for winter friends. I 
4 house and are about twenty by thirty feet. The floor is of do not see any reason why we should not make this tree more 
a cement and the walls are painted red. These rooms are ex- Common asa field tree. It is particularly well fitted to form 


Me aE Ae h fthe two hundred children living inthe Shelters in the corners of our pasture lots. Nor have we any 
honed: thas will small tree better fitted to plant for wind breaks. Plant closely 


2 along the west and north sides of your lands. The tree is 
a opened in. them. iia ieee , entirely hardy, and does nof easily break with severe winds. 
e i , It is the best of all the shrubs for either ornamental hedges or 
Olde Colonial Fentiques. low wind breaks. 

a A CHOICE COLLECTION of very Rare, Quaint and Odd Old Pieces of Eng- Besides providing such foods as the birds need we shall 


f. ‘lish and French Furniture, Brass Andirons, Fenders, Ye Olde Delft, Bric-a-Brac, attract them to us by providin g¢ proper shelter. Here it is 
& etc., formerly brought tothis country by Ye Olde Colonial Settlers, | 


Rare Old Bits, as Colonial Antiques are almost extinct. would be without the birds and their songs? Think what 


winter could be.made by the addition of more bird life and of 


«~_W. S. COPLESTON occasional bird music. Some of our most useful birds are 


changing their habits and habitat owing to a decrease of 


. that they need almost exactly what we need ourselves; that 
FOR SALE BY W. J. O°HACGAN, is, good, ger Jp and 

Collector for 22 years of Everything Pertaining to the Colonial Period, by such 
No. 25 QUEEN STREET, CHAMLESTON, 8. 0, POOR 
e Next East of Ola Huguenot Church. find this out and will home with us when we make our own 
a N. B.—Lovers of the Antique should embrace this Opportunity and Secure these homes warm and cozy. Can you conceive what summer 


STER ANS. SURaNee? favorite food and preferred nesting places. If we must lose 
Country Orders Solicited. | All Work Guaranteed. some of our favorite summer birds, it would be compensation 
298 KING STREET. : to increase the number of those who are able to spend the 

ESTABLISHED 1886. winter with us. EK. P. 
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The Author of “Crankisms.”’ 


ISLE DE VAUX MATTHEWMAN, the author of “Crank- 
: isms,” which, according to one reviewer, has won for him 
a distinct place in the world of letters, has, for the past 
year, been engaged as literary editor of the Philadelphia Even- 
‘ing Telegraph, for which paper he has also conducted a popu- 
lar column, under the title “The Whirl ofthe World.” Leader 
writing and dramatic criticism. have also come within his 
scope. 
i is informed, he says, that he was born in 1867, but 
thinks that the records have been tampered with, foras a man is 
as old as he feels, and he feels fifty-five, it follows that he must 
_ have been born about 1846. He acknowledges that he first saw 
the light in England, although most of the past fourteen years 
have been spent in other countries. He is a jack of many > 
trades, having been school teacher, lecturer, free-lance journal- 
ist, etc.—the etc., covering a multitude of occupations. As 
- newspaper man he feels that he has sunk to his natural, normal 
level. Writing came easily to him after he had, as he puts it, 
“sweat blood for fifteen years” in studying style and in train-| 
ing himself to write what he meant. 7 : 
In addition to his regular work Mr. Matthewman is a 
contributor to the Literary Era, The Smart Set, The Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, and other journals and magazines. As a composer 
of songs and hymns tunes he is also well known. His setting of 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,” which is shortly to be pub- 
lished, has been highly spoken of by musicians to whom it was 
submitted. 
His intimate friends, as well as some of his critics, refuse 
to believe that he is as cynical as his “Crankisms’” would give 
the impression, one of the said friends having informed him 
that he is a “delicious fraud.” 


Boston Edition of the Perry Pictures. 


‘THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, of Malden, Mass., 
with their usual progressiveness, have just brought out 
something new in the Perry Pictures. ‘'o distinguish the 

new pictures from their regular edition they call them the Bos- 

ton Edition of the Perry Pictures. 
The Boston Edition are like the Extra Size Perry Pictures, 
except in size. ‘ They are on rough paper, 54 by 8 inches, and 
n that beautiful sepia tone that is so popular in the Extra 

Size. Although the pictures in the Boston Edition are more 

expensive to the apres they have decided to send them in 

the subjects in which they are now furnished at the same price — 
as the regular edition, one cent each for 25 or more, 120 for one 
dollar. All orders for the Perry Pictures, one cent size, will be 
filled with the Boston Edition as far as the subjects ordered are 
being furnished in the new edition, without extra charge. Many 
subjects are now ready and more will follow rapidly. One who 
has not seen them does not realize the artistic beauty of these 
pictures. | 


Book Reviews. 


WO departments are begun in the September Ever, body’s. One is a 
- department of humor, the other a department of practical suggestions 
for women who wish tomake money by home work. There are thous- 
ands of women who, if trained, would be excellent workers, and others who 
couid execute ably if the plans were devised for them. In order to bring to- 
gether the forces of the women of ideas and the women of practical ability, 
Everybody’s offers a prize of $50 to whoever sends in the most practical, 
novel, and effective suggestion for immediate self-support for untrained 
women before December Ist. 


those popular books that will appeal to grown up people as well as 
to children. We all get to be real friends with the crow, the squir- 
rel, ‘‘Brer Fox” and ‘‘Brer Rabbit,” whom we meet in ‘Uncle Remus.”’ In 
this asin his other books Mr. Harris shows his ability in portraying the true 
negro dialect. This volume may be called a series of stories each one of which 
is told in a simple straightforward attractive manner. The book contains 
many illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. (Cloth. Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


( ‘Poteet PAGEANTS” by Joel Chandler Harris, is one of 


tf SUMMER HYMNAL,” by John Trotwood Moore, is undoubted] 
A one of the most popular books of the year. Mr. Moore has’ muc 
the same love of nature as James Lane Allen, and all through this 
novel he shows his appreciation of the birds of Tennessee. Each chapter is 
introduced by really beautiful verses. His pages are filled with sentiment, 
philosophy and poetic feeling, and there are many thoughts so epigramat- 
ically expressed that they will surely live in literature. Those who read his 
charming and pathetic short story, “Ole Mistis,’”’ will welcome this his first 
novel, and will anxiously look foward to anything bearing his name, 
(Cloth, $1.25; Henry T. Coats & Co., Philadelphia.) 


of the brightest, and cleverest books of the season, Not only are its 
epigrams, sharp and in keeping with the spirit of to-day, but the 
illustrations by Clare Victor Dwiggins carry out the author’s ideas and keep 
the reader in the proper frame of mind. At first we feel that the author is 


of the bre by Lisle de Vaux Matthewman, is undoubtedly one 


alittle hard on women, but we are willing to overlook this, the whole is 


done so delicately and artistically. It is a unique, artistic production, and 


that surely will attract. (Cloth, $1.00.)Henry T. Coates, Philadelphia, 
| 


LOUIS COHEN & 


Dealers in Dry Goods, Fancy Goods 
and Notions. 


232 and 284 KING STREET, Ladies’ allor Made Suite, Separate 
Ss 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Headquarters for Carpets, Rugs, Oil 
Cloths, Matting, Window Shades an 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR 
A SPECIALTY. 


Upholstery Goods. 


_ There can be only ONE BEST 
the others are unfortunate. Our 
Store is the BEST place to buy any 


Grocery Line. 


TEA POT. 


DURING HOT WEATHER - USE. . 
BLUE FLAME COOK STOVES. 


“New Rochester’ WICKLESS, 


SIMPLE, 
SAFE. 
Baygeresome: under these circumstances is a pleasure. The Rochester 
Lamp Co. stake their reputation on the stove in question. The 
best evidence of the satifaction enjoyed is testimonials galore and du- 
plicate orders from all parts of the world. 
Send for literature, both for the ‘New Rochester’ Cook Stove 
and the ‘New Rochester” Lamp. 


You will never regret having introduced these goods into your 
household. 


The Rochester Lamp Co., 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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The Lakewood Club, $1. 00 
The S. D. & G. Highest Quality, $1.50 
The S. D. & G. Special Hand Made, 
$2.00 and 
The A. H. Findlay Clubs, $2.00 and $2.50 


New Eureka, Black. Silvertown and 
all leading makes of Balls. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY 


302 and 304 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


EASTMAN KODAK AGENCY 
F. MELCHERS & BRO., 


367 KING ST. - - CHARLESTON, &. C. 


/ 
% 


A Full Line of Kodaks and Photo Supplies. 
Developing and Amateurs. 


Photographs Fnl ; l us up by Gordon 
. ’Phone No. 1431, or write us. 


MILLION ATRES 


cannot stop making money, and the Zine and Lead Mines of Southwestern Mis- 
souri cannot stop making MILLIONAIRES. 
Persons who would like to invest a few dollars where they will earn AT. 


Asthmalene Brings Instant 
in all Cases. anger WALTER B. SAYLER, Carthage, Mo. 


CANCERS CURED. 


The Absorption Process a conceded success. No Knife. No Caustic. 


Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal the Absorption Process a c 


ue DR. HESS, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CURE 


There is nothing like Asthmalene. It brings icy : 
CHAINED | instant relief, even in the worst cases. It piste, So for particulars and references. For Cancer of Breast, if not broken out, 
: FOR TEN | when all else fails. 


treatment can be sent. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: “Your 

cannot tell you tow thankful I feel for the good derived 

from it. I wasaslave, chained with putrid sore throat 


ALAATS 


and asthma for ten years. I despaired of ever bein: 
cured. I saw your advertisement for the cure of this 
dreadful and tormenting disease. asthma, and thought 
you had overspoken ht rselves, but resolved to give ita 
trial. To my astonishment, the trial acted like a charm. 
Send me a full-size tottle.”’ 

We want to send to every sufferer a trial treatment of 
Asthmalene, similar to the one that cured Mr. Wells. 
We’)l send it by mail POSTPAID, ABSOLUTELY FREE 
OF CHARGE, to any sufferer who will write for it, even 
on a postal. ‘Never mind, though you are despairing, 
however bad your case, Asthmalene willrelieve and cure. 
The worse your case, the more glad we are to send it. 


Do not delay, write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS,’ MEDICINE CoO., 
79 East 130th Street, New York City. Sold by all Druggists. 


ELEGANT conan UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 
ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 UP. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 


ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINES, BALL-BEARING, $13. ee years 
— on free rd CASH OR EASY’ MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


factory to acs ‘ 
homes at 
all parts of factory 
the world. prices. 
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East St. ill. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Close attention to the individual student. 
High and extensive courses of study. 
Home-like arrangements and surroundings. 
Special care of bodily health and development. 
Best religious and social environment. 


? There is a vast difference || 
between the ordinary kind|| 
ana ROBT. P. PELL, President, 


CLASSIFIED | Columbia, S. C. 


The Next Session Begins September 19, 1900. GAFFNFY, S. C. 


>) 
=) 
DO 


-Berger’s have a boldness of detail exclusively their own. of tha dard, whieh the 
They are the deepest stamped, the most artistic. They are || that of any he United Sian, whether men ofr momen. 
easy to put up, stay up, and never wear out. They defy leaks, methods, and its persistent and successful endeavor to develop in its students the 

| jars, vibrations, and the ordinary wear and tear so disastrous || combined wth manners and of characte. 


dea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis free. || work. THE WINN aay 
| rk, SC endorse a e grea 
A New I ea in eta e ngs, | * |] leaders of the South, by the Legislature of South Carolina, the Legislature of 
‘ Maryland, and the great Confederate Reunion at Louisville, gives elaborate in- ‘ 
BS Qin struction in Southern History and Southern Literature, For further information, 
| SOUTHERN AGENT | 
G. G. GLOWER, 


apply to Capt. H. P. Griffith, Senior Professor, or to the President. | 
dll LEE DAVIS LODGE, A. M., Ph. D. 


ATLANTA, GA. CANTON, JOHN McALISTER. 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER, 


— 


CALL TELEPHONE 346. LIVERY STABLE, 155 Meeting St. 


LENGNICK BOOK AND STATIONERY 60. 


-~Wholesale and Retail Headquarters for 


Sehool Supplies, Stationery, Books 
\ | TOYS, FANCY Goops, 
269 KING STREET,  OHARLESTON, 8. 


MIS E. LEONHARDT, 
If you have been bothered to open and spread your little Si rt Omibroidery Store, 
rolls of Batting, and found it impossible to get a nice even | | 


Filling, you will appreciate our 205 King Street, - Charleston, S. C. 


FULL SIZEBATT* |CATARRH WINS 


4 They are easy to open and correct in size, and absolutely 


No piecing, or waste or thin places. Wide as the Quilt and 
long as the Quilt in one piece. 


t : +f , ee | When it comes to making wrinkles, making drawn and old looking faces, and 
Jatarrh wins! Do you want your Catarrh to become chronic and twist your 

| Made in three qualities under the following brands: nose and face out of shape, and cause you to hawk and spit alljyour lite? ‘here - 


66 (Dy Mali or Of Grugyists), is the greatest relief ever devised for Catarrn, n. 
whee - QUILTSIZE, QO. K. and QUICKFIT. the Head and Hay Fever. Do not delay bul. get it now, and if your druggist 

| ler’ don’t ere a but send us ane we wil: gladly 
: y ion. mal your address, and promptly return your money if it is not PERFECTLY 
They may not have been brought to J our dealer's attentio SATISFACTORY. Most Catarrh Cures cost a dollar, but if you have ever tried one 


Send us his name on a postal card. of them that gives as much satistaction as Grahrm’s Great Catarrh Cure, you 
what you Beautiful Wrinkles 
what you have lett o 
J. Broadbent & Son, it, and ‘we will return 


a | UNIONVILLE. CONN. | P. GRAHAM CO., 716 East 66th Street, CHIGAGO, ILL. 
| (Makers of Supreme Tooth Paste and No-Dandruff Shampoo.) 
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THE KEYSTONE. > | 15 


AND 
SPECTACLES 


“FOR 
EYE GLASSES 


CONSULT 


JAMES ALLAN & GO., 


285 King Street, = Charleston, S. C. 


=e" EYES EXAMINED BY THE LATEST METHODS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


MORE FISH 


and less meat would be a wise 
alteration of many a househould menu 


We have Fresh Fish of all kinds in 
Season, also Live and Dressed Poultry, 


Eggs, Celery and Vegetables, Country 
Butter, etc, 


TERRY’S MARKET, 
KING AND LIBERTY STS. 
’PHON ES—Bell and Gordon No. 9. 


P.S. Consignments of Hens, Chick- 
ens, Eggs, Butter, and all Farm and 
Dairy Products Solicited. Prompt 
Returns Made. 


D. W. OHLANDT & SONS 


— DEALERS IN— 


FANCY GROCERIES, 


42 MEETING STREET. 


FRANK Q. O’NEILL. JOHN J. O’CoNNELL, 
President. Cashier; 


THE HIBERNIA TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


42 BROAD STREET. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
WE WANT YOUR ACOOUNT. 


put in a Hat 
on the opposite 


The Hat Protector 


point to come in contact with the funnel shaped 
sides of the Protector, and going through the same hole 
every time, makes but one hole in the Hat. 
each, Postage paid. 


THE HAT PROTECTOR CO.,, 
5626 Calumet Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO--DANDRUFF SHAMPOO 


BANISHES DANDRUFF. PREVENTS BALDNESS, 
SOc, BY MAIL. — ABSOLUTELY SURE. 
Money Refunded if not Perfectly Satisfactory, 


P. GRAHAM CoO., 716 EB. 66th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
The American: | Ir you ARE a Good Housekee 


Member of a Woman’s Club, 
Because It gives recipes for wholesome, 
delicious, and economical food. 
AND is used constantly as a text-book by 
Women’s Clubs. Monthly, $1.00 a 


year, 20 cts. a number. For a free 
sample, send to 
Home Science Publishing Company, 455 Tremont St., Roston, Mass. 


FINE CUSTOM MADE HATS. 


Miss M. A. GADE, 
MILLINERY- 


| ORDERS BY MAIL | 
FINE IMPORTED GOODS. BROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
No. 258 KING STREET, 


Address 


rand a 


Kitchen Magazine 


Is what you want 


CHARLESTON, C. 


When You 


) KILT SUITS, 
ren THIN SUITS, 
RUSSIAN SUITS, 
SAILOR SUITS, 
@ SEPARATE PANTS, 
HATS AND CAPS, 


STYLES p-to-Date, Look Up | 


Hirsch-Israel Company. 


side from wnich the pin is inserted, causes the Pin 


_10 cents 


IS 
FOR FUNE ! 


YOUR FACE 


THROW AWAY COSMETICS 


American Women spend over Seventy-five 
Million Dollars Annually for Face Powders, lotions, 
etc., most of which are made of poisonous substances 
and destroy the skin. To secure a Natural, Rosy, 
Healthy Complexion, get a 


VIRGIN RUBBER MASK 


Restores original contour, permanentty removes pimples, freckles, 
blackheads, and all complexional imperfections. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Write for particulars.. Price $3.00 by mail. Gloves $2.00 and $2.50. 


VIRGIN RUBBER CO., No. 2 West 14th St, New York. 


| Good Fly Screens 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptions, or see 
Samples at our Store. 


These goods are made by THE A. 2. 
Puitiip’s Co., maker of the Fine 
Screens with which the Government 
Hospital and Quarters are equipped at 
Tybee Island. 


C. P. POPPENHEIM, Sales Agt,, 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


TIMROD AND OSCEOLA SOAP 


HICH CRADE BRANDS, 
——MANUFACTURED BY—— 


The Palmetto Soap Mfg. Co., 


CHARLESTON, C. 


_MrRs. D. L, REHKOPF, 
321 KING STREET, ..-....- CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


and Veilings a Specialty. 


G. W. AIMAR & OO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
CHOICE DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS AND 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AIMAR’S PREMIUM COLOGNE, 
THE LADIES’ CHOICE. 


Perfumeries and Toilet Articles. - Cor. King and Vanderhorst Sts. 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


Many of the Fictures are from two to three times this size. 


- Awarded Gold Medal Paris Exposition, 1900 


PHARAOR’S HORSES. | 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 FOR $1.00 


Postpaid. On paper 5 1-2x8. Assorted as desired. No orders by mail for less than 25 pictures. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


PER 


Get the Genuine. See that the name—THE PERRY PICTURES—is upon every picture. Do not accept inferior imitations if you want the best. 
SEND TWO-CENT STAMP for Catalog and these four sample pictures: | 


Spring The Bridal Procession Pharaoh’s Horses : Inquietude 


The PERRY Pictures °:: Five Cents Eac 
FOR S OR MORE. OX PAPER 10x!I12 


Gems of Art. If you have not seen the Extra Size pictures you have no adequate idea of their real beauty. 
If you mention this paner when << and send 50 cen's during the summer we will send you any ten of the Extra Size pictures and we will add 
one Extra Size picture FREE. This is a good list from which to choose but you may choose from our entire list. 


We Will Send These 22 for $1.00, During the Summer > 


Longfellow _ Can’t You Talk ? ! Baby Stuart Angelus 

St. Cecilia Lost | Madonna (Siche]l) The Christ 

Hosea oe. Spring _ Niagara Falls Four Kittens 

St. Anthony of Padua Landscape with Mill Aurora End of the Journey 
Angel Heads The Shepherdess Horse Fair The Brook 
Pharaoh’s Horses Song of the Lark | : 


The PERRY Pictures, Small Size, One-half Cent Each for 50 or more 
PICTURES IN COLORS ero. Cents Each 


On paper about 7x9. No orders for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. | 


FOREST TREES Five Cents Each 'O%'" Beautiful Photogravures 


On paper 9 x 12 3 


ELSON PRINTS P8OTOGRAVURES FROM Ten Cents Each for three or more 


in Sets of ten with descriptive pamphlet, $1.00 


SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE Ten Cents Each To teachers, 15 for $1.00. Additional Copies sent with 
HO | 


same order, 5 cents each. 


You will be delighted with them. Each booklet contains seven Small Size pictures and a sketch of the artist, the whole making a dainty booklet 
about 4x5}. Nothing as dainty has ever before been published at this price. | 


The PERRY Art Books, | 2 5 Cents Eae The Great Artists’ Series contains introductions by Irene Weir 


or by James Frederick Hopkins and from ten to fifteen pictures’ 


THE PERRY M AG AZINE It teaches how to use pictures in school and home; contains sketches of Great Artists and 


descriptions of their paintings; suggestions for the use of pictures in teaching Geography, 
History, Language Literature, Picture Study, etc. The articles on ‘‘Great Artists and Their Painters.” presenting descriptions of several well-known 
paintings in eaeh issue of the Magazine should be worth more than the entire cost of a year’s subscription. The pictures published in the Magazine 
during the year would cost more tnan the price of the Magazine. Price, $1.00 per year. Monthly except July and August. | | | 
ANNUAL NUMBER.—The June issue will be our Annual Number and will con‘ain : 

“Great Artisls and Their Pafntings.”” . “Bird Study,” by A. C. Boyden. 


“Hints For a Vacation Trip Abroad,” by Samuel T. Dutton. ‘Correspondence with Environment,’’ by M. V, O’Shea. 
Times For the vhildren,” by Sarah Louise Arnold, “Sunday School Department.” 
Battle of Bunker Hil,” by Wilbur F. Gordy, ‘*Book Reviews,” etc, 

Reading Geography in Pictures,” by Jacques Wardlaw Redway, F.R.G.S. 


This will be an especially beautiful number. Send 15 cents for this number and you will be pleased with it. After examining it if you send a 
year’s subscription at once the price of the June number will be deducted from your subscription if you are not now a subscriber. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 127, Malden, Mass. 
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